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Foreword 

Appointment of Vice Commission 

In November, 1914, a meeting of representative citizens 
was called to consider the question of securing financial 
support for the work of the Fayette Co-Operative Associa- 
tion in its efforts to make some provision for the rescue and 
upbuilding in character of unfortunate girls and women. 
At that meeting, the discussion took a wider scope and 
considered questions relating to the whole moral situation 
in Lexington ; and it was determined that a committee of 
five should be appointed, who in company with the execu- 
tive committee of the Fayette Co-Operative Association, 
should nominate a Vice Commission consisting of ten per- 
sons. This was done, and the City Commissioners were 
duly notified of the action and were requested to provide 
funds to enable the Vice Commission to make an investiga- 
tion in order that, after a thorough study of the situation, 
they might suggest some remedy. 

The Scope and Object of the Work of the 

Commission 

To avoid confusion in the minds of our citizens, it 
should be clearly understood at the outset that the Vice 
Commission is not in any sense a prosecuting body, and 
such evidence as it has found is not available for and will 
not be used for prosecution. Its task is a three-fold one. 
First, to ascertain the facts; second, to study their mean- 
ing; third, to suggest a remedy. 



Objections to Making Facts Public 

There will no doubt be in tiie minds of many serious 
opposition to making known any facts which reflect discredit 
on the good name of our city; and some may feel that such 
a course will injure the city in the eyes of the world out- 
side. But we believe that the real danger is to be found in 
the conditions themselves, and not in making public those 
conditions; and the sober thought of men and women will 
approve the city that is willing to face the facts and seek a 
remedy, far more than the city which insists on hiding the 
facts and denying their existence. Even earnest efforts 
may be misguided, but even misguided effort is better than 
to make no effort at all. 

If it should be said that this report should be given to 
the City Commissioners and not to the public, our answer is 
that it must '•be remembered that in the last analysis a city 
government cannot make any persistent and sustained effort 
to deal with this evil unless supported by strong public sen- 
timent; and no public sentiment will be strong enough and 
enlightened enough unless it is based on a full kaowledge 
of the facts. 

Attitude towards the City Commisisloners 

» 

and the Police 

It should be understood at the outset that the Vice 
Commission does not assume an attitude of hostility or cen- 
sure towards the City Commissioners and the police for not 
having satisfactorily dealt with this perplexing problem in 
the past. 

We realize that until the mind of the public is informed 

and public sentiment is aroused and is based on accurate 

knowledge and careful thought, nothing helpful can be 

done; and therefore we are not disposed to blame the 

authorities for not having carried out a satisfactory plan 
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when there had been no careful study made of the situation. 
We rather prefer to thank them for furnishing (he money 
which has made this report possible; but we believe now 
that the time for inaction has passed, and that public senti- 
ment will sustain — nay, even demand — that persistent efforts 
be made, based on a study of conditions and carried out 
without either hysterical emotionalism or undue harshness. 
We are painfully aware of the difficulties in the whole 
matter; and we have come to realize keenly that often those 
who have given the matter the least study are the most 
ready to condemn all methods but their own. We feel sure, 
however, that there are two indispensable qualifications for 
being in position to form an opinion on the subject that is 
of any value. These two qualifications are, first, a moral 
view point; and second, accurate knowledge of the subject. 
Without a moral view point, no knowledge will avail, because 
there will be no definite desire or impulse to remedy the 
condition. Without the accurate knowledge, no moral view 
point, however clear and impelling, can suggest a wise rem- 
edy. Our plan of procedure presupposes the moral view 
point and seeks to supply accurate knowledge. 

Plan of Procedure 

In order that it may be realized that the Vice Commis- 
sion has used all means within its power to understand the 
situation,' it may not be out of place to state that our 
sources of information have been as follows: 

Experts from the American Social Hygiene Association 
were brought here and made their investigation along the 
same lines which they have used so effectively in other cities 
all over this country. Of this association Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University, is presi- 
dent, and such persons as Cardinal Gibbons, Dean Walter 

T. Sumner and Miss Jane Addams are vice-presidents. We 
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have also had the advantage of repeated conference with 
high officials of the same National Association. 

For instance, Dean Sumner; Mr. James Bronson Rey- 
nolds, counsel and head of the Law Department and Chair* 
man of the Executive Committe; Mr. George ]. Kneeland, 
Director of the Investigating Department, were all here at 
one time or another and advised with us at length. 

We have held hearings of officials of Lexington and 
others of our own city who were considered in position to 
throw light on the subject. We have submitted questions as 
to method of procedure to a large number of our represent- 
ative citizens in various walks of life and have carefully 
studied their answers. We have corresponded diligently 
with other cities and have endeavored to learn from their 
experience. We have studied carefully the reports of the 
Vice Commissions made in other cities. 

We therefore feel that, while there is still very much 
about this perplexing problem on which we desire more lights 
that we have to the best of our ability used all due dili- 
gence and care to ascertain the facts and to suggest the 
most practical remedy. 
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Eadstiiig Conditions 

Definitions 

In order to understand the report which follows, it is 
necessary that a few definitions be given : 

1. A parlor house in the ses^regated district is an entire 
building devoted to the business of prostitution. The so- 
called vice district in Lexington is generally understood to 
include Megowan Street and part of Wilson Street, or from 
345 Wilson Street to E. Short Street Extended. 

2. Furnished rooms, or assignation houses, are rooms 
outside of the district where prostitutes resort to use a 
single room, within the house, for immoral purposes. 

3. A parlor house outside of the district is exactly sim- 
ilar to a parlor house in the district, but it exists in any .part 
of the city where it can be established. 

Parlor Houses In the District 

During the period of this investigation, twenty-eight 
parlor houses were visited, and this is practically the num- 
ber of such houses within the restricted district. Each 
house is presided over by a madam who transacts all the 
business, collects the money, secures inmates, makes all the 
arrangements with the inmates, pays all the bills, and 
secures customers. During the investigation the number of 
inmates in each house actually seen were counted, and the 
total number estimated. The counting was done at differ- 
ent times during the afternoon or evening. The total num- 
ber actually seen and counted in the twenty-eight houses 
was 111; the number estimated was 131. The report of the 
White Slave Officer shows 166 registered at the first of May. 
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Assignation Houses 

Twenty-two assii^nation houses were visited and their 
character investigated. Of this number, fourteen were 
actually disorderly and eight were suspicious. The prosti- 
tutes solicit for these rooms on the street, in restaurants, 
in hotels, and other public places. Nineteen prostitutes 
actually solicited the investigators to go to fourteen of these 
assignation or furnished room houses. The freedom with 
which professional prostitutes suggested taking their cus- 
tomers to their rooms, and the willingness with which cer- 
tain proprietors of these houses agreed to rent rooms for 
this purpose, strongly indicates that many more places of 
this character in Lexington could have been discovered. 

Hotels 

The investigators were actually solicited by thirteen 
prostitutes to go to five different hotels for immoral pur- 
poses. The frequency of the solicitation to the same hotels 
shows that these women habitually used them. Prostitutes 
were seen in the hotels making advances to men, and the 
waiters at the tables and employes around the hotels were 
ready with information for the stranger, and even with 
assistance, if it were necessary, in finding desirable girls 
who would be ready to sell themselves. 

Parlor Houses Outside District 

In the houses outside the district numbering 27 there 
were actually counted 45 inmates, and the number estimated 
was 57. Three of these houses had no inmates, but were 
**call houses," that is the madam will call girls from their 
homes when needed. 

In view of the fact that the statement is so often made 

that the best solution to the problem of the social evil is 

segregation, and furthermore in view of the fact that the 
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officers of the law are unaware of the existence of parlor 
houses outside of the district, it is interesting and profitable 
to note that 28 houses of prostitution exist in the district 
and 27 outside. This number outside does not include 
assignation or furnished room houses. Counting the latter 
there exist in Lexington 56 places where prostitution may 
be practiced outside of the district and only 28 on **the 
Line," as the street where the advertised prostitute lives is 
called. 

A Contrast 

It is well right here to contrast the report of the inves- 
tigators at Richmond, Va., a much larger city, with the 
report of the same investigators at Lexington. The work at 
Richmond covered a period of two months, while the inves- 
tigation at Lexington extended overonly three weeks. It 
is right to assume that practically all houses were found in 
Richmond, while the brief investigation at Lexington did 
not discover all. 

Parlor houses in Richmond : 

Within the district 24 

Outside the district 29 

Number of inmates in these houses, counted 178 

Number of inmates in these houses, estimated .... 211 
Population 150,000 

Parlor houses in Lexington : 

Within the district 28 

Outside the district 27 

Number of inmates in these houses, counted 156 

Number of inmates in these houses, estimated .... 188 
Population 40,000 

It was the report of the greater number of houses out- 
side of the district that convinced the people of Richmond 

that segregation is a failure. The Lexington Vice Commis- 
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sion is quite confident that a more extended investigation 
would reveal a larger number of strictly parlor houses outside 
of the district than within. 

Customers 

The customers in Lexington's houses of prostitution 
are, as a general rule, boys, students, laborers, clerks on 
small salaries, and strangers in the city. On Saturday and 
Sunday evenings Megowan street and the whole well-known 
vice district is crowded with groups of young men. They 
are often partially intoxicated and noisy. Many of these 
customers are under twenty years of age. .They are younger 
than the investigators have found among the customers of 
other cities. To the more expensive houses, both within 
and without the district, the patrons come in cabs and taxis. 
These cabmen or chauffeurs solicit for the houses from men 
on the street and in front of the hotels, and for this service 
they receive a fee from the madams for each customer 
brought to the houses. 

Dancing 

In practically all of the houses within the district, rooms 
for dancing are provided, and automatic pianos are installed. 
These dances are vile, vulgar and degrading to the extreme. 
Inflamed with liquor and aroused in passion by physical 
contact and suggestive movements of the body, the men 
and boys finish the night with the inmates in their rooms. 
The liquor and the dancing are the dangerous stimuli that 
make it almost certain that every caller will become a cus- 
tomer, even if his sole purpose at first is merely curiosity. 

Liquors 

In practically every house beer is sold. This beer is of 
one kind and is furnished by one dealer, who has the exclu- 
sive trade. The profit to the madam is enormous. She 
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sells the beer at $1.00 per bottle and buys it by the case of 
24 bottles for the usual price. One madam sells on an aver- 
age of $200.00 worth of beer per week, and another $75.00 
worth. 

The purpose in the sale of the beer is not simply the 
money that it alone brings, but the increased business in 
prostitution, for alcohol impairs the moral resistance. There- 
fore the first solicitation when customers enter is to purchase 
liquor. 

Perversion 

The horrible practice of * 'perversion," the most revolt- 
ing and degrading of all vices, is permitted and encouraged 
in some of Lexington's houses. One madam declared that 
her inmates were all perverts, and boasted that her place 
was a favorite resort because of the practices performed by 
the inmates. The sickening details of these conditions are 
too awful to relate. 

Police 

The police stationed in the district are there merely to 
prevent disorder. Officers were seen in certain houses, and 
one officer recommended a house of prostitution to a pros- 
pective customer. Another officer recommended a house 
outside of the district, a place near the State University. 

Sanitary Conditions 

The sanitary conditions of the houses are in most cases 
very bad. They are filled with dirty furniture, the halls 
are dirty, and the whole atmosphere is foul with unhealthy 
odors. Of course a few of the houses are very fine and ex- 
pensively furnished, but they are not many. 
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Profits 

The profits in Lexington's houses of prostitution are 
bigger than any one imagines. The madams charge the 
inmates a certain price per week for board, and in most 
cases, in addition, receive one-half the proceeds earned by 
these inmates, all the profits from the sale of liquor, and 
the money placed in the automatic pianos by the customers. 

A man who is part owner in a certain house with nine 
inmates, said that he charges the girls $3.00 each for room 
and board, and takes half they make in addition. These 
nine inmates average $37.00 per week each as their share. 
An equal sum, therefore, goes to the madam, or $333.00 
per week, or $1,332.00 per month, or $15,984.00 per year. 
In addition, the partners receive all the profits from the sale 
of beer at $1.00 per bottle, and the income from the- auto- 
matic pianos. 

Inmates in other houses, according to the testimony of 
the girls themselves or madams, each average $25. 00, $35.00 
$50.00, $73.00 per week for themselves, and, of course, an 
equal amount for the madams. 

All estimates of this character are, of course, only gen- 
eral. In Chicago it was clearly demonstrated by actual 
account books kept by owners of houses that each inmate 
averaged 15 men or services per day; in Syracuse, N. Y.. 
the average was about 12; in New York City the average 
was between 14 and 15. 

Now the investigators actually counted 156 inmates in 
the 55 houses of prostitution visited in Lexington, and esti- 
mated 188, where the prices were 50c., $1.00, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00. The investigators counted 165 men in the par- 
lors of three houses who were ostensibly customers. If 
these inmates average at least 10 customers per day at $1.00 
per customer (and this is conservative), the total income to 
both inmates and madams would be $13,160.60 per week, or 
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$52,640.00 per month, or $631,680.00 per year. These 
fiicures are based on the number of inmates estimated, 188. 
This, then, is from the business of prostitution itself. In 
addition to this should be added the enormous profit from 
the sale of liquor and the sale of clothes to the inmates, and 
the proceeds from the automatic pianos. 

What the total yearly income from this nefarious busi- 
ness in Lexington houses of prostitution is, can only be 
conjectured. We can only say that these profits explain the 
difficulties met with in controlling this evil in a munici- 
pality. It must be remembered that these figures are given 
by men whose wide experience in these investigations makes 
them thoroughly capable of judging. 

The profit received by owners of these houses in rentals 
must also be considered. These houses, for the most part, 
are low frame structures, and it would be conservative to 
say that the legitimate rental would be from to $10.00 to 
$25.00 per month. Yet even the cheapest, most unsanitary 
places, with no conveniences, are rented to madams for 
much larger prices than those mentioned. For instance, 
some of the rents paid by the madams follow : 

$30.00 per month, $20.00 per month, $100.00 per 
month, $60.00 per month, $50.00 per month, $40.00 per 
month, $35.00 per month. 

It is said the property in the segregated district is prin- 
cipally owned by three men, and these men unquestionably 
know it is used for immoral purposes, and for that reason 
charge enormous prices. 

Street Conditions 

The presence of prostitutes on the street has become 
so common that members of the Commission have been 
accosted only recently while going about their regular busi- 
ness. An investigator who knows the women engaged in 

the profession, has reported that he has counted fifteen of 
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them, whose names are known to him, in the short space of 
two blocks on Main street, and during the brief time it took 
him to walk that distance. Other investigators counted 32 
different prostitutes on the streets at certain intervals. 
Twenty-three of these were observed to accost different 
men. Thirty-one actually solicited the investigators to go 
to houses of prostitution, furnished rooms and hotels for 
immoral purposes. The prices ranged from 50 cents to $3.00. 
The prices asked for rooms were from 75 cents to $1.00. The 
apparent ages of the women soliciting on the streets were 
from 16 to 30 years. 

Sources of Supply 

The sources of supply for vice in Lexington and the 
conditions surrounding the children of the city, as well as 
the necessity of education to provide children with protect- 
ive information will not be touched upon here, but will be 
discussed in a subsequent part of the report. 

' These, then, are the existing conditions of the social evil 
in Lexington. Many of the facts here presented have been 
known to a certain extent, but few of them have ever been 
told. We give them to the public as reliable information 
and the result of careful and painstaking investigation. 
From these facts, the Lexington Vice Commission does not 
hesitate to say, it draws a unanimous conclusion that it is 
high time that something be done and be done at once. 
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Table of Statistics 



Visit! Address 

PLACES Reported Giyen 

ished Rooms 34 22 

« 

Is 11 5 

)r Houses 90 ♦SS 

!t8 30 

)n8 7 7 



Solicitations 
19 to go to 14 
^ addresses 
13 to 5 addresses 



I 



Inmates 



H 



2 to parlor houses 
17 to furnished rooms 
12 to hotels 



{ 



156 counted 
188 estimated 



* Of this number, 27 are outside the district, 3 of which are call houses, or houses 

lich the madam calls girls by telephone. 

in all of the houses 165 customers were counted. 
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Sources of Supply 

When we come to consider the sources of supply, we 
naturally consider the furnished room houses or houses used 
for assignation. We find such houses widely scattered over 
the city; places where girls go with men when they would 
be unwilling, at that stage of their downfall, to live in the 
houses of prostitution. 

We find also that hotels are very generally mentioned 
by prostitutes soliciting on the streets as being pjaces where 
men and women can safely go for immoral purposes. Such 
furnished room houses and places of assignation are the 
feeders of the parlor houses. 

The prostitutes in Lexington come in almost all cases 
from outside the town. Partly, no doubt, because when 
girls are away from home they are more easily led into 
evil, and partly because when a girl becomes a professional 
prostitute she goes away from her home town Where she is 
known. Thus the prostitutes in the parlor houses in Lex- 
ington come from Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleveland, etc. 
And lately many have come from Knoxville, Huntington, 
Dayton and Hamilton, places which have recently closed 
their segregated districts. 

In two weeks time thirteen are known to have come to 
Lexington, and this does not count the numbers who come 
here temporarily at the time of the races. 

When these women come to town the cab drivers take 
them to the parlor houses, receiving a fee from the madams 
in each case. These same cab drivers and chauffeurs hang 
around the hotels and direct strangers to what is called the 

sporting district. A policeman named — — directed 

an investigator, supposed to be a customer, to a certain house 

near one of the Universities. Policeman No. directed 
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an investigator, also supposed to be a customer, to another 
house on Megowan street. 

A certain madam told one of our investigators that she 
preferred the situation of her house near one of our univer- 
sities, because gentlemen who frequented her house would 
not be seen in the segregated district, and because students 
could come there without being seen. 

It may be urged by some that the sources of supply 
will always be beyond the reach of human efifort, and espe- 
cially effort by legislation, because the demand is created 
by the sex-instinct which is universal and ineradicable. 
But it must be remembered that we are not seeking by leg- 
islation to deal with the natural sex-instinct as such, but 
with commercialized vice, which seeks to overstimulate the 
sex instinct for gain. 

The sex-instinct is powerfully and abnormally stimu- 
lated by the arts and devices of those who own and those who 
operate the houses of prostitution. The slot-piano, with its 
cheap and trashy music, the indecent dances of the brothel, 
the sale of liquor, the steady pressure of pimps and 
madams — all these things play their part to stimulate the 
sex-instinct and so increase the demand, and therefore the 
supply. In addition to all these things, madams and own- 
ers of these houses have boasted to our investigators that this 
is a wide open town and that nobody bothers them. 

There is no doubt that the undisturbed security in 
which houses of prostitution flourish in the segregated dis- 
trict has a mo9t evil and demoralizing effect on the sources 
of supply, both by increasing the demand and by breaking 
down the barriers of a deterring fear of consequences. 
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IV 

Child Protection and Education 

Until recent years one naturally looked to the parents 
of the race to answer the old question, **What manner of 
child shall this be ?" 

In past days the children were trained in the home or 
in private schools till adult years were reached, and the in- 
fluence of father and mother shaped their lives. But under 
modern conditions the education of the child has passed 
into other hands — from the kindergarten at six to the uni- 
versity at twenty, it goes from one highly specialized teacher 
to another. 

Education in the Hands of the State 

« 

The child is now the ward of the State, and the State 
gives without money and without price the education that 
used to be given in the home, or the little select school. 

This brings to the State a new responsibility for those 
in whom the destiny of the race is bound up, since the chil- 
dren of today are the fathers and mothers of tomorrow. 
And in our country, where the people rule, it marks an effort 
for the preservation of a democratic form of government by 
training these little ones for future citizenship. The result 
has been that the education of our day has passe4 almost 
entirely into the public school and the State University. 

In the school census taken in Lexington in April, 1915, 
10|598 children of school age were listed, and we know what 
generous provision our city has made for them, from kinder- 
garten to high school. 

But we know also that many influences go toward the 

education of the child, besides what it learns from teacher 

and text book ; at this plastic period its whole environment 

contributes to the formation of its character and ideals ; and 
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the State, which has placed it in these more spacious sur- 
roundings, should count it a sacred duty to make them such 
as to promote development along highest lines. 

New Perils In These Conditions 

It is one of the perplexing things about ail progress 
that in every upward and onward movement we have new 
enemies to face and new problems to solve — and this is 
eminently true in the new attitude of the State towards the 
education of its children. 

The children in our public schools are exposed to perils 
that were unknown in the more sheltered conditions of the 
past They are necessarily much on the streets, at stated 
times, where they may easily be approached by men and 
women of the baser sort. 

Boys and girls, from all stations in life, are thrown con- 
stantly together at the critical period of adolescence, often 
without adequate supervision or without the knowledge of 
the dangers attendant on the new forces awakening within 
them. And sometimes the teachers are not selected with 
the single aim of fitness to deal wisely with these sensitive 
young souls. All of these perils, and others beside, should 
be minimized by safeguarding these sacred charges of the 
State in every way possible. The more than ten thousand 
children on our school census have the right to demand of 
the city of Lexington such an environment as will help them 
to grow into the men and women God intended them to be. 

A Child's Right to Protection fronn Vice 

The presence of a section in our town, where vice in its 
most degrading form is tolerated, is a menace to every boy 
and girl in Lexington. Under the sheltered conditions of 
the past but few children knew of such places, but in the 
freer life of today it is like an insidious poison in the atmos- 
phere all about them. 
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In the Fourth Ward, where this open sore of Lexing- ^ 
ton is located, dwell more children than in any other ward 7f\ 

in town. The school census just taken gives the number as 
follows: 

Whiteboys 879 

White girls 877 

9 

Total 1756 

Negro boys 828 

Negro girls 805 

Total 1633 

Grand total in the Fourth Ward 3389 

or about one-third of all the children in the 
city. 

And not only is there this general menace, but to our 
shame be it said, the Constitution Street Public School is 
situated in the immediate vicinity of the Red Light Dis- 
trict. At this school there were enrolled during this pres- 
ent year (1914-1915) 227 boys and 207 girls, 95 of them 
being over twelve years of age. The Principal of the school 
stated to the Commission that when many of the girls left 
school at fourteen years of age, they would get work in 
some of the houses of prostitution near by. 

When vice districts are set apart in cities, they are invari- 
ably located among the families of poor white people or 
negroes. Lexington is no exception to this rule; in houses 
surrounding the segregated district are a large number of 
children — particularly negro children. 

The special investigators reported seeing a number of 

children on a number of occasions playing in the street in 

front of houses of prostitution, while the inmates, scantily 

clad, stood in the windows and smoked cigarettes. 
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One of them found a good looking little white boy sell- 
ing candy in a Megowan street house; he was told that the 
child lived in the neighborhood with his mother, who made 
'^^x the candy fresh every day and sent the child to the houses 

to sell it. 

A little negro girl of six was seen being kissed and 
fondled by an inmate of one of the houses. The child is 
familiar with the women of the district, runs errands for 
them and uses vile language to answer the women and their 
customers. 

School boys and girls, with books under their arms, 
walk through the district. One such boy about thirteen 
years of age, pointed out the houses of prostitution to a man. 

When asked how he happened to know of such places, 
he said: 

**Every boy in town knows; besides I work in a gro- 
cery on Saturdays and run errands. I come down here on 
Saturdays." 

On three occasions one of the investigators was directed 
to houses of prostitution on Megowan street by messenger 
boys, one not quite fifteen years old, the other about six- 
teen. They said they often went to theiiouses, and spoke 
of the sights they saw there. One of them spoke familiarly 
of practices of perversion in one of the places. 

The Vice Commission feels that if nothing else de- 
manded the abolition of this section where open and shame- 
less vice is permitted to exist, the welfare of these more 
than ten thousand children should be enough to impel those 
intrusted with the government of Lexington to close its red 
light district forever. 

On account of the exposure of youth today, your Com- 
mission would suggest that a woman officer, with police 
power, should be appointed to assist in the oversight and 
protection of heedless and wayward girls on the street; and 

that she should be present at every session of court, where 
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unfortunate women are tried, and lend them the counsel 
and assistance that one of their own sex can best render. 

Sex Education 

Dr. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University, 
has recently said : **In order to make head against the hor- 
rible evils which accompany men's profligacy and woman's 
prostitution, and to prevent the moral and physical disasters 
which result from the young men's and young women's 
ignorance about the natural processes of reproduction in 
the human species and about the laws of health in these 
processes, it is indispensable that systematic instruction 
should be given to all young children and young people in 
the processes of reproduction and growth in plants and 
animals, in the general rules of hygiene, the natural, whole- 
some processes of reproduction in the human species, and 
at last in the diseases and social disorders which follow 
violations of nature's laws concerning the relations of the 



sexes." 



Whether we are yet prepared to introduce this teaching 
in our schools or not, certainly every father and mother 
in the community should be thinking along these lines. 
The home is undoubtedly the place where such instruction 
should begin, and efforts should be made to arouse parents 
to existing conditions. To this end, appropriate lectures 
and conferences should be held through Parent-Teachers' 
Associations, Women's Clubs and similar agencies for the 
dissemination of information. 
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The Question of Dealing With the Situation 

The following letter was sent to about sixty representa- 
tive men in various walks of life in our city, and also to 
some seven or eight women representing organizations spe- 
cially concerned in one way or another with Social Service: 

The Question of Dealing With Proetitution 

The Vice Commission of Lexington, Ky., has been at work for 
some time studying the Social Evil In Lexington with a view of making 
recommendations for its treatment by the city authorities. 

We wish our recommendations wbeq madf to have the support of an 
intelligent public opiniop, and we desire other suggestions before putting 
our conclusions in permanent form. 

Will you therefore write us fully and freely your opinion as to the 
best one of the three courses suggested, with your reasons for your view, 
if none of these courses seems right to you, will you kindly give yoweofm. 
view in your own way. 

1. Shall we enforce the lairs and ordinancef against i{, if necess^iry 
enacting new legislation in order that we may prohibit and abolish it ? 

2. Shall we tolerate it as an inevitable violation of law to be handled 
by the police ? (Our present system. ) 

3. Shall we repeal the laws against ft, putting it on a legal basis, 
Ucensing and regulating it to the end that it may be ftgregate^ ^^ k^Pt 
under me4iP4l supervision ? 

One reply advocated plan No. 2. This plan of regard- 
ing the evil as an inevitable violation of the law to be 
handled by the police, the Vice Commission unequivocally 
affirms to be a failure everywhere it has been tried. 

The following reasons may suffice to show that this 
plan is not desirable : 

1. The persistent viola^^ion of l^v openly pfift^ittt4 
tend$ to b|i;)g 9b9yt violation of all law, ^4 l^ 9 f^^^^ ^^^' 
f^s^ipa 9f ti^ \)tcgk'49^n 9i g^v^prgW^pt. 
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For instance, our reports show that the law against the 
sale of liquor is constantly broken in almost all of these 
houses. 

2. These houses, permitted in open violation of law, 
constitute a menace to the health and morals of our whole 
community, and no class of society is free from the danger 
of contamination physical and moral. 

3. It is unfair to the police. 

The police are not chosen because of their peculiar 
fitness for dealing with difHcult and delicate moral situa- 
tions, and we should not place upon them the necessity of 
deciding what laws to enforce, thus imposing on them an 
obligation which we ourselves refuse to face. 

We have heard no advocacy anywhere of the sugges- 
tion to repeal the laws against prostitution and put it on a 
legal basis, and we consider it unthinkable that the awaken- 
ing moral sense of American cities will tolerate anywhere 
the actual legalixing of prostitution. 

We come, then, to consider the plan of segregation. 

It is urged by advocates of this plan that it confines 
vice to one section of a city, and permits police regulation 
and medical inspection. 

Of medical inspection we will treat at some length 
hereafter. 

Concerning police regulation, we will simply call atten- 
tion to the fact that such a method of dealing with the evil 
has the two-fold disadvantage of subjecting these unfortu- 
nate women to the danger of persecution at the hands of the 
police, and of subjecting the police to the great temptation 
to corruption and graft This method is an injustice both 
to the police and to the women. 

Of segregation, we consider it sufficient to say that in 
so far as it brings together into one place a number of prosti- 
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tutes it makes such places easy to find and thus tends to 
increase vice. But the great fact is that segregation, where- 
ever it is attempted as a solution of the problem, does not 
free other sections of the city from the evil. 

We have a so-called segregated district in Lexington, 
recognized in fact though not in name, by the city ordi- 
nances concerning the sale of liquor; also recognized by the 
records on the registration books of the Chief of Police and 
of the White Slave Officer. In this district there are twenty- 
eight parlor houses, while at the same time there are twenty- 
seven known parlor houses in Lexington outside of the se- 
gregated district. 

In the light of these facts it is idle to say that segrega- 
tion prevents scattering of places of vice all over the city. 
The experience of other cities is not unlike that of Lexing- 
ton. 

Some persons are inclined to favor medical inspection, 
and to that we now turn our attention. 
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VI 

Medical Inspection of Prostitutes as a 

Sanitary Policy 

There are perhaps no diseases at once more terrible to 
the victim and more far-reaching in their effects upon the 
innocent than are the so-called **social diseases/' gonor- 
rhoea and syphilis. The extent to which they prevail is 
astounding. While the extent of their occurrence is diffi- 
cult to calculate, it is probable that over 50% of the men in 
this country have had gonorrhoea; a much smaller, but still 
large, percentage have had syphilis. The dreadful conse- 
quences of these diseases are well known. 

Gonorrhoea is one of the most frequent causes of ster- 
ility in both the male and female; in the female it is almost 
impossible of cure, and is the cause of incalculable suffering 
among innocent women, a very large percentage of the 
operations upon women being the result of it. Nor do the 
children escape; witness the amount of blindness from in- 
fancy, almost without exception due to gonorrhoeal infec- 
tion. 

As for syphilis, the ravages of the disease are not lim- 
ited to the months or years following infection; so far- 
reaching is the effect of the poison of syphilis upon every 
tissue of the body that numberless diseases of the brain and 
spinal cord, the heart and blood vessels, the kidneys and 
the liver in later years of life are traceable to its occurrence 
many years previously; for example, locomotor ataxia and 
paresis or softening of the brain have their origin almost 
exclusively in syphilis. 

It inflicts not only great suffering upon the guilty vic- 
tim and the innocent wife but on the children, even those 
born years after the disease has supposedly been cured. 
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Fortunately many of the victtrns of hereditary syphilis die 
in infancy or childhood, many however survive and bear the 
evidence of th« diseaif throuehout lift; again, it may He 
dormant in its victim until the age of 20 or more and 
then attack him or her In an active and mutilating form. It 
is true that active treatment at the outset diminishes these 
dangers to a great degree, but it is the common experience 
of physicians that in the majority of cases this is neglected 
for one reason or another. 

Effect of Infpection on Prevulence of Diaei^es 

.The source of these diseases is prostitution; practically 
every prostitute has gonorrhoea and a very large number 
syphilis. Any method of handling prostitution which could 
be proven effective in materially reducing the prevalence of 
these terrible scourges would, regardless of other objections 
to it, make a powerful appeal to those seeking to promote 
social welfare. 

There is a belief, particularly widespread among those 
who have considered the question superficially, that if public 
prostitutes were segregated and periodically examined by 
physicians the spread of these diseases would be arrested. 
Let us therefore disregard for the present tb^ ethical side 
of the question and consider what is accomplished by reg* 
ulation and medical inspection of prostitutes as a sanitary 
measure. 

RUMJtf in l^urope 

What has been the experience with it on the continent 
of Europe? There the temper of the people, their submis- 
siveness to regulations which our people would reject, gov* 
ernmental control and scientific conditions, are all ideal for 
Its success. 
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SfhAll Pfbportion of Prostitutes Under Control 

In the ftfst place it is evident that only those prosti- 
tuted who afe registered or inscribed, as they call it, can 
be subjected to inspection; since less than ten per cent of 
the public prostitutes in continental cities are so registered 
and inspected nine-tenths of them entirely escape any con- 
trol, thus reducing by ninety per cent whatever efficiency 
the system has. It is found, too, that a large percentage of 
those registi^red will disappear and thus evade inspection, 
most of them, no doubt, on account of knowing that they 
are diseased and therefore fearing examination. 

Failure ae to Those Submitting to It 

There is then a small percentage of prostitutes subjected 
to medical inspection. How effective is this in discovering 
disease in those submitting to examination and in prevent- 
ing its spread? Even with entire willingness on the part of 
the subject the highest professional skill is not equal to the 
task of determining with certainty whether or not these dis- 
eases exist in the female. They are not, however, seeking 
relief as is the ordinary patient who comes to the physician 
for examination, but seek to conceal, and become expert in 
concealiflg, symptoms of disease. Again, not infrequently 
a woman will be in a quiescent or non-infectious stage at 
the time of examination and develop an active and infect- 
ious condition upon the day following. 

Even the most skillful and conscientious examiner will 
meet with all these obstacles, but how many skillful and 
conscientious examiners in any community will engage In 
this wodc? Few, or none, has been the experience; some 
of them will prove iicnorant, corruptible and willing to use 
their authority as an instrument of oppression. 



Bad Effects of Certificates Upon Patronage 

Certificates of health (worthless though they are proven 
to be) in the hands of these women give their customers a sense 
of security and thus increase the practice of the vice. Von 
Ijsselstein, a noted specialist of Geneva, who was deeply 
interested in the humanitarian aspects of this subject, in the 
course of his investigations visited the Hague and undertook 
inspection of prostitutes. He states when this fact became 
known there was a tremendous increase in the patronage of 
the resorts so that the increased number of exposures more 
than negatived the benefit of whatever unusual skill he ex- 
ercised. This can be readily appreciated — conceive the ef- 
fect upon the patronage of our own district if it became 
known that our best known surgeon and gynecologist was 
undertaking to certify to the state of health of prostitutes. 

Opinions as to the Results of the System 

Regarding the efficiency of the system on the conti- 
nent we would quote the following opinions, all of them 
from men of international reputation. 

Prof. Finger, of Vienna, says: "As far as the good of 
regulation goes, I speak from experience, it can't possibly 
amount to much." Prof. Neisser, of Breslau, the discov- 
erer of the gonococcus or germ of gonorrhoea: "The pres- 
ent system not only does not effect a real sanitary control, 
it rather tends to increase the volume of venereal diseases." 
Dr. Engel-Reimers, of Hamburg, says: "Medical control 
of prostitutes has very slight influence on the incidence of 
syphilis and gonorrhoea among the male population. It is 
absolutely clear that these diseases are no less common in 
places where regulation exists than in places where prosti- 
tutes enjoy unrestrained freedom to ply their trade." 

If such are the results on the continent and the system 
is thus discredited, how can we approve it here? 
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In this country^ Dr. M. L. Heidiagsfeld, of Cincinnati, 
a specialist of high standing and well known in this city, 
discusses the attempt to control prostitution by periodic ex- 
aminations under supervision of a Board of Health as prac- 
ticed at one time in Cincinnati, and declares it inefficient, 
harmful and pernicious. He quotes Valentine, of New 
York, as saying '*the staunchest advocates of registration 
and periodic examinations of prostitutes must admit that the 
dissemination of venereal diseases is thereby but feebly 
combatted." Dr. Morrow, of New York, one of the best 
writers on the subject, refers to a prompt report as to 
whether or not a prostitute is diseased, "as demanding 
what medical science and skill are utterly unable to fur- 
nish." 

As to the attitude of the local physicians on this ques- 
tion, the Vice Commission has made investigations and finds 
that it is in accord with the leaders of the profession as 
quoted above. One well-known specialist expressed himself 
as considering medical inspection a '*farce." Another would 
* 'consider it valuable if the men also were inspected." 



Conclusions 

The Vice Commission therefore has reached the follow- 
ing conclusions as to the value of medical inspection of pros- 
titutes as a sanitary measure: 

(1) It is impossible to determine with certainty whether 
or not a prostitute is diseased, and 

(2) Since examinations would inevitably fall into the 
hands of those not specially skilled it would be no more than 
a farce. 

(3) That prostitutes object to the examination particu- 
larly if diseased, and its enforcement would scatter them 
and therefore defeat the end for which it Was established. 
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(4) That the certificate of health in the hands of the 
prostrtute would give a false sense of security and thereby 
increase practice of the vice and therefore disease. 

(5) That the man, the agent at least equally respon- 
sible for the dissemination of disease, is not taken into ac- 
count, and that even if the system had the merit of effi- 
ciency we would hesitate to endorse a measure based as it is 
upon a vicious theory of the relations of the sexes, oppress- 
ing and harassing the unfortunate outcasts of the one in 
order to insure the safety of the illicit pleasure of the other. 

In the words of the Brussels International Conferences 
of 1902, '*The most important and the most effectual means 
for combating the diffusion of venereal maladies consists in 
widespread information as to the importance of these mala- 
dies and the very grave dangers attending them. It is 
especially necessary to teach young men not only that 
chastity and continence are not injurious, but that these 
virtues are highly recommended from the medical point 
of view." 

There is no way to make promiscuous intercourse safe; 
there is danger in every exposure. 
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Experience of Other Cities 

In searching for the best method of dealing with this 
matter in a practical way, we naturally turned to other cities 
which have made serious and honest effort to handle the 
question wisely. A circular letter of inquiry was sent to 
the mayors of various cities. Every reply received advo- 
cated closing the segregated district entirely as the best 
method to be followed. 

We append three replies : 

Office of Mayor 
Des Moines, Iowa, May 11, 1915 

■ 

When the new commission plan became effective in this city, we 
had a so-called segregated district, or rather two or three districts. A 
policy of strict suppression of this vice was at once ordered by the 
Mayor and Superintendent of Public Safety. This policy has been fol- 
lowed since that time (April 1, 1908) and very few citizens would favor 
returning to the old plan. 

There still is some prostitution in Des Moines, just as there are 
some sales of liquor since the saloons are closed, but the evil has been 
reduced to a very small fraction of what it was when we had the fine 
system and when a certain protection was given unfortunate women who 
lived within the districts. At that time there were more prostitutes scat- 
tered throughout the residence districts than there are now. A careful 
survey of the conditions in the city was made a while ago by one of our 
most experienced officers who served under both regimes. His report 
showed about one-fourth as many prostitutes in the city as there were 
when we had the red light district. 

The number of arrests for prostitution is but a fraction of what it 
was before 1908, and when prostitution was driven out the attending evils 
went also. 

Mr. Clifford Roe, of Chicago, knows of conditions in Des Moines, 
and would be glad, I think, to tell you of his experiences here. 

The census of Des Moines, just to be completed, will show a pop- 
ulation of about 105,000. 

Very truly yours, 

£. C. Lytton, SecreUry. 
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Hamilton, Ohio, May 12, 1915 

In reply to your letter of May 10th, I have the foilowinsf statements 
to make regarding the vice slinafion: 

The population of Hamilton is approximately 40,000. We have 
abolished the segregated district and all commercialized vice. 

Failure on the part of the Inspector of Police to enforce the order 
against vice in Its stHetest sense has resdted in tdharges agmnic timt 
odcer «ml lie was dismissed tiy the Dii«ctor df f^Uie Salety «ii turn Us 
case is before the Civil Service Commission, 

It was argued that the abolition of commercialised vice would create 
a condition whereby the young women of the city would be unsafe on 
the streets. Such is not the case. There lias been no case of rape or 
anything of the*kind called to our attention. 

The order closing the vice district went into effeot May 1, 1914. 
From conversation with physicians I am informed that sexual disease in 
the Gty ol Hamilton has been minimized and not increased as asserted 
by opponents of the abolfdon program. 

The SodaHtt Pitty is in ^wer here «nd Is back of the movement 
ibolMMng 'vice. Vours truly, 

FftBD iL HisntUS, Mayor. 



Dayton, Ohio, May 17, 1915. 

Answering your letter of Afay lOti^ ngarding the vice situation an 
this city: 

We abolished the segM^^ted district on DMwanber \ 1914, and be» 
lieve tliat this branch of the vice sitaation tes been fvetty well cleaned 
up. We are having oonsiderable siMcess alee with the street walking 
problem. 

The population of Dayton is about i25»000. 

We wiih to call your attention to one thiRg ^rtiiGk you will enooonter 
in your endeavor to eliminate the social evil an your dty. Those who 
are at present beiping joa in the moveoKnt will etop talking aa eoon as 
your plan ol elimination is pal into effect On the other hand, those 
who are opposed to your plan will continue to criticize until, aecmer or 
later, your plans will be ao undermined that they must ftUL 

If you wish to have auccesi^ yo« mast havw your irieoda poblioly 
conmend yo v actbns mm long m» the opposkion csiMses tbeaa. 

H. P. jAMBSi DiieoMr ol Safety^ 
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Similar tesimony of other cities is available, and in fact 
the Vice Commission does not know of a single city any- 
where that has honestly tried to close the segregated dis- 
trict and has then been willing to go back to segregation. 
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Existing Laws and the Recommen- 
dations of the Vice Commission 



Vffl 
(a) State Laws 

The Vice Commission finds chat tbe present laws of 
Kentucky against commercial prostitution are totally inade- 
quate. 

The laws against rape, seduction, incest* and kindred 
hideous forms of crime, are very stringent and are enforced 
by the officers and the courts in a satisfactory manner. 

Keepers of houses of prostitution, and the owners of 
land and buildings leased for that purpose, can be reached 
only under the common law» which makes the crime a mis- 
demeanor punishable by fine and imprisonment, in the dis- 
cretion of the }ury. If properly used, this law provides 
adequate punishment, but as a matter of fact the punish- 
ments are exceedingly light 

Under the Constitution of Kentucky it takes twelve 
men to convict; there will always be found one or more 
men on the panel, who, if they are willing, to convict at all, 
will stand out for a small fine, the result Is, that where 
prosecutions are had, the fines are fixed so low that the 
effect is a low license upon the vice with no possibility of 
eliminating the evil. 

Even the common law remedies do not apply to the 
inmates of the houses of prostitution; the only punishment 
provided in our Statutes against the inmate, as distin- 
guished from the proprietress of the house, is a statute 
against fornication and adultery, which fixes the punish- 
ment at not less than twenty nor more than fifty dollars for 
each offence. This penalty is so inadequate, and the 
attempted enforcement <rf the law so futile, that the indict- 
ments and prosecutions under this act are very rare. 
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Recommendations 

We recommend that a persistent efiEort be made 
to pass the following laws in the State Legislature : 

(1) The establishment of a reformatory, prefer- 
ably located on a farm, where women who follow 
prostitution, as a means of livelihood, shall be incar- 
cerated. The management of the institution shall be 
in the hands of a non-partisan Commission com- 
posed of women, or men and women, and in which 
institution the inmates shall receive efficient medical 
treatment for bodily diseases and drug and liquor 
habits, and whenever their health will permit, to be 
compelled to labor in the institution in healthful em- 
ployment; the aim being first, to benefit the inmates 
in mind and body as far as possible; second, to in- 
struct them in arts and manufactures so that they can 
earn an honest living when released upon parole, or 
upon the expiration of their sentences; third, to 
make the institution, as far as possible, self-sup- 
porting. 

(2) A law defining commercial prostitution and 
pronouncing a sentence against women engaged in 
it as proprietress, inmate, or in any way living the 
life of a prostitute, calling for confinement in an in- 
stitution provided for in above section on an indeter- 
minate sentence of not less than one nor more than 
five years years, with power of parole in the Com- 
mission. 

(3) A law providing adequate punishment by 
confinement in the eounty jail or work house at hard 
labor of men who patronize for immoral purposes 
houses of prostitution and assignation. 
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(4) An enactment of the Injunction and 
Abatement Law" now in force in many states, giv- 
ing to the judge of the Circuit Court, upon the 
application of any citizen as plaintiff, the power to 
enjoin the use of any house, which has been rented 
or used as an assignation house or a house of prosti- 
tution, for any purpose for a period of not less than 
one nor more than three years, the house to be 
taken charge of and locked up by the officers of the 
court during said period. : 

(5) We are firmly of the opinion that the refor- 
matory, referred to in No. 1 above, should be built 
and maintained by the State of Kentucky, because 
such an institution is necessary for all of the cities 
and towns of Kentucky, and would accomplish the 
most good if maintained as a State institution. 

If, however, the Legislature of Kentucky fails 
to establish such an institution, we recommend as 
the next best thing the establishment of such a 
reformatory by the County of Fayette and the City 
of Lexington jointly. This would require an amend- 
ment to the charter of cities of the second class, 
increasing the jurisdiction of the Police Court so as 
to enable that court to commit prostitutes to said 
reformatory on an indeterminate sentence of not 
less than one nor more than five years. 

The successful execution of all the foregoing plans 
depends upon the action of the Legislature of the State of 
Kentucky, and these plans constitute the goal towards 
which we strive as the best solution of the problem of com- 
mercialized prostitution; but we believe that there is much 
which the city government can and should do without wait- 
ing for the action of the State Legislature. 
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We turn, therefore, to the present City Ordiaaaces, 
and the chaaces that may and should be made in those 
ordinances in order that the city government oiay deal with 
this evil in the best manner possible. 

(b) City Ordinances 

We find that the present ordinances of the City of 
Lexinfirton against disorderly houses and against vagrancy 
are so indefinite in their terms, that convictions under these 
ordinances are exceedingly difficult The evidence before 
this Commission also shows that prostitutes when driven 
out of other cities locate in Lexington in considerable num- 
bers. These women should not be allowed to locate, even 
temporarily^ in the city. 

Recommendations 

For the proper suppression of commercialized prostitu- 
tion^ we recommend to the Commissioners of Lexington 
the passage of the following ordinances : 

(1) An ordinance defining prostitution, and pro- 
nouncing a penalty against women engaged in the 
life of prostitutes, either as proprietress or inmate, 
the heaviest penalties permitted under the charter 
of cities of the second class. 

(2) An ordinance amending the vagrancy ordi- 
nance and providing that all women, without visible 
means of support, or who earn their living by leading 
the life of prostitution, or who live in houses of 
prostitution, or who frequent houses of pr9stitution 
and assignation, or women who move into the city 
for the purpose of entering a life of prostitution in 
this city, shall be punished as vagrants; and in said 
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ordinance shall provide as a punishment, ooafiiie- 
SBent in the workhouse for not less than thirty days 
nor more than fifty days. 

(3) We further reconunend to the executive 
officers of the City oi Lexington that every woman 
known to have come into Lexington, for the pur- 
pose of leading a life of prostitution, shall immedi- 
ately, upon her arrival, be warned, that unless she 
leave the city at once that she will be arrested and 
prosecuted under the above ordinance, and if she 
fail to leave, or return, after said warning, that she 
then be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

(4) As positive proof has been gathered and is 
now in onr possession showing that many houses of 
prostitution and assignation exist outside of what is 
now known as the segregated district of the city, 
we recommend that the authorities of the city take 
all possrble steps to close immediately all such 
places outside of the segregated district and to 
punish all occupants of same. 

While the segregated district exists in this city 
without warrant of law, and as there is no place 
here where these unfortunate women may find shel- 
ter when compelled to give up their present homes 
and practices, we believe that such a place should 
be provided for these women, and we pledge our- 
selves to use all efforts to provide for the establish- 
ment, under proper management, of such place 
where such women may be received, as wish to be 
received therein, when they are compelled to give 
up their practice of prostitution. 
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(5) We believe that such a place can be provided 
and opened not later than January 1, 1916, and when 
such place shall have been provided, we recommend 
thai all disorderly houses in the city of Lexington bt 
closed immediately and kept closed entirely; and we 
earnestly call upon all officers of the law and all good 
citizens to aid in their respective spheres in carrying 
out these recommendations. ' 



[Signed] 



Robert K. Massib 
Charles Lee Reynolds 
J. E. Bassstt 
Ida Withers Harrison 
C. H. Berryman 
Samuel H. Halley 
Margaret H. T. Hunt 
W. T. Lafferty 
John W. Scott 
George S. Shanklin 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NOAkRECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
flOTieBS 'fiMS^%MQlJ^XEMPT THE 
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